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Memorabilia. 





| the Congress, 


(HE principal additions and corrections for | 


the ‘ D.N.B.’ furnished with the Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research for 
November concern Daniel Finch, the 2nd Earl 
of Nottingham, and William Erbury. The 


the International Congress of the Historical 
Sciences held last August, at Oslo, the sixth 


of a series which began at Paris in 1900. It 


| was notable in that in it the schism of the 
|Great War was healed. What rift appeared 
| Was one not between nation and nation, but 
| between Russian and Russian. 
| teresting points connected with the scene of 
| the Congress Dr. Pollard notes words of Pro- 


Among in- 


fessor Koht’s—the President—which threw 
light on the domestic politics of Norway. 
Having striven since 1905 to eradicate all 
traces of a culture superimposed by Sweden, 
Norway is now doing all she can to throw off 
the ‘‘earlier and more subtle superimposi- 
tions of Denmark and seeking to revive a 
Norse as archaic as the viking ships which 
visitors were privileged to inspect.’”” We see 
a rather curious example of how diverse are 
national ideas concerning the relation of 
Governments to academic institutions and to 
learning in the fact that no single Govern- 
ment institution of Great Britain or of the 
United States of America was represented at 
while the Governments of 
nearly half the countries taking part were in- 
cluded in the list of institutions represented. 


| Of the projects recommended and discussed, 


‘D.N.B.’ article on the latter is stated to be | 


in “‘many respects inadequate.’’ In a 
list of interesting MSS. acquired by the Brit- 
ish Museum during 1921-1928, but not men- 
tioned hitherto in the Bulletin or the B.M. 
Quarterly, we noticed the purchase of two 
volumes of Nelson’s letter and order books 


(October, 1804, to October, 1805), which fill | 


a gap; 79 volumes of the Vernon papers; a 
letter-book of Marquess Wellesley as Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland; a few letters (1709) 
of Marlborough’s; two volumes of Charles 
Greville’s letters, 1839-1865; a wardrobe book 
of Edward I, 1300; letters relating to the 
Indian mutiny; and copies of letters of Car- 
dinal Pole, c. 1548-1556. 


Under ‘ Notes & News,’ at the end of an | 


appreciation of the late J. H. Round, we 
learn that the historian’s executors have pre- 


sented to the Institute his annotated books | 


and what appears to be a complete set of his | 


published papers. 


We also get word of the 


and the score or more of veux formulated, 
and presented in the closing sessions, the 
most important were desirability of agree- 
ment between Government offices and Record 
offices in regard to meunod in the keeping of 
archives; translation of documents from lan- 
guages little known into languages of inter- 
national scope; means of supplying scholars 
at a distance with transcripts of essential 
records; and an_ investigation of the 
medieval history of the papacy from an in- 
ternational point of view. 

The number contains continuations of M. 
Pierre Janelle’s discussion of an unpublished 
poem on Bishop Stephen Gardiner, and of 
‘Early Records of the English Parliaments.’ 


[Two interesting expressions are the subject 

of queries in L’Intermédiaire for Oct. 10. 
M. A. Hamon enquires whether the Anglo- 
American word “boss ’’ is not perhaps Wal- 
loon in origin; he tells us that in Walloon 
the word is used for patron and also that it 
has the same meaning in hatters’ slang. 
About fifty years ago, or more, a number of 


establishment at Chicago of a new Journal of | Walloon miners and glasiers went over to the 
Modern History, of which the first number | United States to work. Then, M. René 


is to appear next January. 


Its scope is to| Lheureux asks what are the origin and mean- 


be ‘the history of Europe and its expansion|ing of the expression ‘‘ faire mentir la 


from the Renaissance to the present time.”’ 
Dr. A. F. Pollard supplies an account of 





laine,’’ and whether it is to be derived from 
Ovid ‘ Metamorphoses’ iv, 42 ‘‘ Nec varios 
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discet mentiri lana colores.’’ In itself the 
point is not very important, but it is worth 
attention if it could be made to show that 
the classics are capable of furnishing ele- 
ments to modern current speech, other than 
new scientific words and expressions. 
PEAKING at Oxford to Librarians last 
week (we write from The Times report, 
Nov. 26) Sir Michael Sadler recommended 


that about a third of our reading, pos- 
sibly more, should be fiction. Nearly all 
of the sixty-five novels published every 
week were, he said, anodynes for some- 
body; nothing like a tale for a_ tired 
mind. Here he has undoubtedly support 
from the practice of a number of great 


thinkers; but we wonder whether the writers 
of fiction would altogether assent to his view 
of their office. Some of their productions 
certainly are, and are intended to _ be, 
irritants or stimulants; and indeed Sir 
Michael himself went on to observe that 
novels are indispensable to the modern Eng- 
lishman because of the information they con- 
vey about states of mind—mostly pathological 
states, because the ordinary healthy state of 
mind is more difficult than anything else to 
put into words. In the last sentence we 
think he puts his finger on a secret of the 
limitations of novelists; and therewith also 
indicates what, in actual practice, tends 
much to restrict the anodynic operation of 
fiction. 


( NE of the most sensationally interesting 

of the photographs reproduced on the pic- 
ture page of The Times appeared in that 
paper on Tuesday of this week—a view of the 
Great Pyramid taken from above looking 
straight down on its summit. This is one of 
the trophies brought back from Sir Philip 
Sassoon’s voyage by air to India. Sir Philip 
contributes an article on his flying visit to 
Egypt. Among his remarks, to which the 
rapidity of the visit gives a particular signi- 
ficance, we noted the pleasure given by the 
wealth of flowering trees: blue jacarandas 
and golden mohurs' with their — scarlet 
panicles; the vastness of the Dam as _ seen 
from the air, which the writer thinks must be 
seen thus for its full proportions to be 
realized; and Khartoum which seen from 
above still shows the design of the Union 
Jack, and which is summed up in the plea- 
sant sentence: ‘‘ The influence of Gordon and 
of Kitchener is still very apparent, and, in 
spite of the heat, the place leaves a very 


favourable impression upon one, and _ there 
are no mosquitoes.”’ 
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Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Weekly Journal or, the British 
Gazeteer, Saturday, November 30, 1728. 





On Saturday laft the Lord Vifcount Tor- 
rington, Sir Charles Wager, Lords Commif- 
fioners of the Admiralty, and Sir Jacob Ack- 
worth, Surveyor of the Navy, fhew’d to 
their Majefties about twenty Pieces of 
Planks, taken out of the Keels, Sides, and 
Rudders of the Men of War lately returned 
from the Weift-Indies, that were all like fo 
many Honeycombs, being Worm eaten in an 
uncommon Degree. They fhew’d alfo to 
their Majefties a Parcel of the Worms alive; 
all which were afterwards brought back to 
the Admiralty-Office, in order to be fent to 
Sir Jacob Ackworth’s. 


The Paffage by Land and Water is now 
become very dangerous and difficult by the 
Snow, Froft and Ice. Wednefday as a Boat 
was croifing the River to Southwark Side a 
little above the Bridge, with five Woman and 
two Watermen in it, a large Sheet of Ice un- 
perceived drove againit it, and bore it down 
near the Bridge; the Watermen ufed their 
utmo{ft Strength and Skill to get rid of it, 
but could not, and fignify’d the Danger they 
were in of being overfet; whereupon the 
Women fhriek’d out in fuch a difmal Man- 
ner, that thofe that heard them can hardly 
ever forget it; other Boats were haftening 
out to their Affiftance, but they happily got 
clear when at the utmoft Extremity, before 
they came up. 


On Wednefday in the Afternoon, a Sculler 
Boat was ftaved by the Ice between Weft- 
minfter and the Temple. The Boat funk, but 
a Man, a Woman, and the Waterman, that 
were in it, were taken up alive. 


We are affured that Sir Robert Walpole is 
on the Road from his Seat in Norfolk to this 
Town, having fet out thence laft Wednefday; 
but ’tis thought the badnefs of the Roads, by 
reafon of the Snow hinders a fpeedy Paffage 
for all drawing Cattle whatfoever. 

The Froft has for thefe four Days paft 
been fo hard, that there is no paffing by 
Water above Bridge, nor below as far as 
Rotherith. 

Mr. Hunter, who had been Keeper of 
Weftminfter-Hall for 40 Years, died laft 
Tuefday in the 90th Year of his Age. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WORDSWORTH AND LETITIA E. 


LANDON. 


(HE following letter, which I believe has 
never been published, throws so many 
interesting sidelights on literary life a cen- 
tury ago that I believe it may be of interest 
to readers of ‘N. and Q.’ ‘L. FE. L.’’ was a 
very celebrated person in her day, and per- 
haps her meeting with the minor literary 
figures is not without interest even now. But 
her rather happy characterization of the 
great poet who must have been the lion of 
the party is one that future biographers may 
find worth quoting. I copy my text from the 
original manuscript—Miss Landon’s hand is 
not one I know well, and the readings 
“ Jewsbury ’’? and ‘‘ tired ’’ may possibly be 
incorrect. 
My dearest Mrs. Hall, 

As I shall not be able though obliged to 
go into town to see you to-day—I must 
write my enquiries. I trust you are not 
the worse for your exertions—I once or 


twice thought you looked fatigued. And 
yet you never looked better—pray be as 


careful of that black velvet dress, as if it 
were a fairy’s gift, and the loss would en- 
tail all sorts of misfortune—I never saw 
anything become you so much—I must for 
my own comfort express a little of my lik- 
ing to Mrs. Jamieson—I think her such a 
very charming person, one of the very few 
that I quite long to meet again. There is 
a story in Plutarch I think (T never vouch 
for the correctness of my classics) that the 
day after the festival, complained bitterly 
that its predecessor had left nothing for 
its portion but weariness and lassitude. I 
have no such complaint to make—I am so 
well to-day that I really think I must have 
been a little la malade imaginaire. 
Amusement is mighty good for most com- 
plaints—I found it very beneficial for 
mine. By the bye you never duly stated 
what a handsome young man Mr. Blanch- 
ard, is, being a genius I took it for granted 
he must be a fright. There is something 
very impressive in Wordsworth, something 
rugged and mountainous. He gave me the 
idea that the statuary suggested to Alex- 
ander the great—Mount Athos cut into a 
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colossal likeness of humanity. What a 
pretty creature Miss Geraldine Jewsbury 
is. You will have to answer for revived 
taste for dissipation—I really gave myself 
credit for being quite recluse and _philo- 
sophical, but I found my first party so de- 
lightful that I am now longing to go to 
another—I daresay my next will cure me, 
one swallow does not make a summer, and 

a pleasant party is a rarity. A cousin is 

coming to spend a long day with me _to- 

morrow—and in the evening I go to Mrs. 

Bulwer’s, and most probably shall not be 

home till Monday. I shall call as soon as 

IT return. My kind love to Mrs. Fielding— 

do tell her that black head of hers tired 

with pink is a most atrocious piece of 
coquetry. 
Kver your most affectionate, 
L. E. Lanpon. 
Instead of enquiring after Mr. Hall, I 
shall ask after his library—surely its at- 
mosphere must be haunted, what brilliant 

and amiable criticisms he will write for a 

month to come. 

The letter is addressed outside to ‘“‘ Mrs. 
S. C. Hall’’ and must have been sent by 
messenger as it shows no postmark, and un- 
fortunately is undated. The easily acces- 
sible reference books do not enable me to give 
a conjectural date. But some reader might 
supply that too; (though rather less is known 
than one could wish of Letitia Elizabeth 
Landon) for I suppose the letter records 
L. E. L.’s meeting with her literary execu- 
tor, Mr. Blanchard. 

THomas OLLIve Mapsorr. 

Brown University, 

Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 


THE KING’S SHIPS. 
8. Burtr at Liverpoor. 

In the following lists the date given with 
each ship is that of launch. The tonnage 
when given in brackets denotes Tons Burthen, 
otherwise Displacement Tonnage. N.N.L. 
denotes New Navy Lists, 1841—52, and N.L., 
Official Navy Lists. 

1689. NAaTHANIELL, 4, 
Bought of Archibald White and James 
Young at Liverpool. Added 30 Aug., 1689. 
‘“Sunk at Sheerness to secure ye dock,’’ 26 
Aug., 1692. 


fireship (120)T. 


1740. Hastines, 44, 5th rate (682)T. 
John Okill (Sir J. Aeworth). 

1741. Lrverpoor, 44, 5th rate (681)T. 
John Okill (Sir J. Acworth). Wrecked on 
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Long Island, N.Y., December, 1777. 

1742. AtpBorouGcH, 24, 6th rate (506)T. 
John Okill. 

1744. Peart, 44, Sth rate (712)T. John 
Okill (Sir J. Acworth). 

1744. Lark, 44, 5th rate (710)T. Rd. Go- 
lighty (Sir J. Acworth). Burnt to avoid 
capture at Rhode Island, 7 Aug., 1778. 


1745. Sourn Sea Castres, 44, Sth rate 
(712)T. John Okill (Sir J. Acworth). Lost 
1762. 

1745. Loor, 44, 5th rate (716)T. Gorrill 


and Parke (Sir J. Acworth). 

1745. Mercury, 24, 6th rate (504)T. Rd. 
Golighty (Sir J. Acworth). 

1746. AncuesEa, 44, Sth rate (715)T. 
Gorrill and Parke (Sir J. Acworth). 

1746. Deat Castie, 24, 6th rate (506)T. 
Rd. Golighty (Surveyors’). Lost in hurri- 
cane at Puerto Rico 10-11 Oct., 1780. 

1747. Prince Henny, 44, 5th rate (819)T. 
John Gorrill (Sir J. Acworth). 

1747. Expepirion, 44, 5th rate (816)T. 


John Okill. 

1747. Tuetis, 44, 5th rate (720)T. John 
Okill. 

1758. Venus, 32, 5th rate (722)T. 


1778. Hyarna, 24, 6th rate (522)T. Re- 
built, Portsmouth as (522)T. in 1781. Sur- 
rendered 1793; re-captured 1797. 

1779. Utysses, 44, 5th rate (887)T. 

1779-80. ApAmant, 50, 4th rate (1060)T. 

1780. Darpatus, 32, 5th rate (702 60/94)T. 
Fitted out for Trinity House 1803. Broken 
up 1811. 

1780. Nemesis, 28, 6th rate (598)T. Sur- 
rendered May, 1795; re-captured 9 March, 
1796. 

1781. AsstsTancr, 50, 4th rate (1053)T. 
Wrecked 27 March, 1802. 

1781. Success, 32, 5th rate (683)T. 

1781. Ceres, 32, Sth rate (692)T. Edw. 
Hunt, designer. Taken to pieces about 1830. 

1781. Arter, 16, (319)T. 

1782. Parton, 38, 5th rate (944)T. 

1782. Grampvs, 50, 4th rate (1070)T. 


1783. PENELOPE, 26, 6th rate (702)T. 
1783-84. Anpromena, 32, 5th rate (714)T. 
1785. SqutRRetL, 24, 6th rate (563)T. 
1811. Havannan, 42, 5th rate (964)T. 


Sir Wm. Rule. 
Corvette in 1845. 
1825. Krre, became Artna (300)T. Ham- 
ble and Hurry. Built originally for Post | 

Office. Taken over by Admiralty in 1837. 
1825. Comet, became Lvuctrer (387)T. | 

Hamble and Hurry (See note under Kite). 
1827. Syprn, became Premy (227)T. | 


Cut down at Deptford to 24 


Hamble and Hurry (See note under Kite). 
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| Small iron gun boats built for the Honour. 


able East India Co., by John Laird, Liver- 
pool, 


1834. Kupnrates (179)T. Paddle. 
1835. Troeris (109)T. Paddle. 
1835. CHarHam (375)T. Paddle. 
1837. Inpus (308)T. Paddle. 

1839. Nrmrop (153)T. Paddle. 
1839. Nuirrocris (153)T. Paddle. 
1839. Assyria (153)T. Paddle. 
1839. ArrapNE (432)T. Paddle. 
1839. Merpusa (432)T. Paddle. 
1839. PurrcetHon (510)T. Paddle. 
1839. Nemesis II. (660)T. Iron paddle. 


Suilt for the Home Government, 


July, 1840. Dover (224)T. Tron paddle. 


July, 1840. Sovupan (250)T. Iron paddle, 

October, 1840. Wuiperrorce (457)T., iron 
paddle. 

September, 1840. Apert (457)T., iron 
paddle. 

1845. Brrxenneap (1400)T., iron paddle. 

1847. Sr, Cotumsa (719)T., wood paddle, 

1854. Tuars (273)T., iron paddle vessel. 


1855. Resotutre, afterwards ADVENTURE, 
single screw iron troopship (1793)T. First 
iron screw troopship. Re-named ADVENTURE 
in 1857. 

1855. Srren (145)T. Built for His 
Majesty’s Government at Bermuda (not in 
Navy list). 

1855. AssiIsTANcE, 2, single screw iron 
troopship (1820)T. Wrecked off Hong Kong, 
1860. 

1855-56. Cuprp, mortar boat. Also six- 
teen other boats of similar type unnamed. 


1856. Buttrincu, 4, single screw wood 
gunboat (234)T. Broken up 1864. 
The following also in 1856 :— 
Brazen Brave REDBREAST 
BEAcon BrazeEr Ratnsow 
Roser Rocker Briossom 
RAveN GNAT GARLAND 
GADFLY 
(all similar to Butirrncn). 
1859. Four vessels described as_ troop- 


vessels for the East India Government, each 
of (1050)T.—un-named. 

1861. Two vessels described as_ troop- 
vessels for the East India Government—ur- 
named, each of (445)T. 


Nore.—The following vessels, unless other- 
wise mentioned, were built by John Laird 
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and Successors, now Cammell Laird and 
Co: 

1861. CHESTER, single screw, 
vessel, 234 (164)T. N.L. 1924. 


iron tank 


1862. AMBERWITCH, single screw iron 
troopship (1010)T. For Royal Indian 
Marine. 

1862. ORONTES, single screw iron troop- 


ship, 5920 (2812)T. 

1863. WiverN (ec Ex Mownassir), single 
screw iron battleship. Launched 1863. 
Completed 1865, 2751 (1899)T. 

1863-64. Scorpion, 4, single screw battle- 
ship (ex Ex Tousson), 2759T. (1833)T. Pur- 
chased 1863-64. 

1865. AGINcouRT, single screw iron ship, 
10690 (6621)T. 

1866. HKupHraters, single screw iron troop- 
ship. Floated 24 Nov., 1866. Completed 21 
May, 1867. 6211 (4173)T. 

April, 1868. Vanevuarp, 10, twin screw 
iron battleshin, 6034 (3774)T. Sunk in col- 
lision with Iron Duxe during fog, 1 Sept., 
1875. 

1868-69. TrazER, 4, twin screw composite 
gun vessel, 603 (464). 

1869. CapTarn, 6, single screw iron battle- 
ship, 6950 (4273)T. Capsized off Finisterre, 
7 Sept., 1870. 


1873. Ant, 1, twin screw gunboat, 254 
(245) T. 
1873. Hyarna, twin screw iron gunboat, 


254 (245)T. 
iron tug, 525 


1873. Escort, paddle g 
(340)T. 

1873. Weazz, 1, twin screw iron gunboat, 
254 (245)T. 

1873. Cuckoo, 1, twin screw iron gunboat. 


Re-named, Vivip, Nov. 1, 1916. 


1875. Marra, paddle iron tug, 530T. 
(245)T. 

1876. Grirron, 5, single screw composite 
gun vessel, 780T. (Sold 1891 and became 


S/S Rreumonp). 
1877. Strormcock, twin screw 
580T. Purchased before 1884. 
1877. Sampson, paddle iron tug, 530T. 
1877. Fatcon, 3, single screw composite 
gun vessel, 780T. 


steel tug, 


1880. SraHorsE, twin screw steel tug, 
670T. 
1881. Suppiy, single screw iron tug and 


tank vessel, 250T. 
Sea Foam). 


(Sold and became S/S 


1882. Cirve, Indian Government steamer, | 


2722T. 
1883. Watrcurut, 4, single 
posite gunboat, 560T. 


screw com- 


1883. Muistieron, 4, single screw 
posite gunboat. 

1883. Merror, paddle, steel and iron tug, 
530T. 

1883. ALpacorg, 4, single screw composite 
gunboat, 560T. Sold 1906. 


com- 


1883. ArtNa, paddle, steel and iron tug, 
530T. 
1883. Warcurut, 4, single screw com- 


posite gunboat, 530T. 

1886. Lawrence, 4, paddle, steel steamer, 
built for Indian Government, 1154T. 

1886. Rarrtesnakn, 1, twin screw 
gunboat, 550T. 

5 Nov., 1892. Royat Oak, 14, twin screw 
steel battleship, 14150T. 

1892. Renarp, twin screw steel torpedo 
gunboat, 810T. 

1893. Onyx, 2, 810, twin screw steel tor- 
pedo gunboat. 

1895. Frrret, torpedo boat destroyer, 
325T. Broken up at Chatham, 1910. 

1893. Minto, Indian Government steamer, 
960T. 

1893. No. 97, torpedo boat, 123T. 

1894. Contest, torpedo boat destroyer, 
330T. (Sold 1911). 

1894. Lynx, torpedo boat destroyer, 325T. 

1894. Bansuer, torpedo boat destroyer, 


steel 


330T. (Sold 1912). 
1894/95. Dracon, torpedo boat destroyer, 
305T. (Sold 1912). 


1895. Quart, torpedo boat destroyer, 395T. 


1895. Sparrow Hawk, torpedo boat de- 
stroyer, 210T. Lost in China, 17 June, 1904. 
1896. Mars, twin screw steel battleship, 


30 March, 14900T. 

1896. Grirron, torpedo boat destroyer, 
355T. (Disposal List 1919). 

1896. Earnest, torpedo boat 
(Disposal List 1919), 355T. 

1896. Vrraco, torpedo boat destroyer, 395T. 

1896. Locust, torpedo boat destroyer, 
385T. (Disposal List 1919). 

1896. TurasHer, torpedo ‘boat destroyer, 


destroyer 


385T. (Disposal List 1919). 
1896. Sparrow, torpedo boat destroyer, 
385T..* 


1896-97. Panruer, torpedo boat destroyer, 
385T. 

1897. Seat, torpedo boat destroyer, 385T. 
(Sale List 1920). 

1897. Express, torpedo boat 
465T. (Disposal List 1919). 

1897. Escort, paddle steel tug, 685T.* 

1897. Wotr, torpedo boat destroyer, 385T. 

1898. Briromart. Built by W. H. Pot- 


* Not known by whom built. 


destroyer, 
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ter and Sons, Ltd., 710T., twin screw steel 
gunboat. (Sold 1920). 

1898. Bramstr. Built by W. H. Potter 
and Sons, Ltd., 710T., twin screw steel gun- 
boat. (Sold 1920). 


11 March, 1899. Guory, 16, battleship, 
12950T. 

1900. \lurTine, 980T., single screw survey- 
ing sloop. 

1901. ORWELL, torpedo boat destroyer, 
360T. 

1901. SpricuHtTLy, torpedo boat destroyer, 
440T. (Sale List 1920). 


51 Aug., 1901. Exmourn, 16, battleship, 
14000T. (Disposal List 1919). 

1902 (not certain). Rrnaxpo, sloop 980T. 

1903. Test, torpedo boat destroyer, 570T. 
(Disposal List 1919). 

1903. Biackwater, torpedo boat destroyer, 
550T. Sunk 6 April, 1909. 

1903. Arun, torpedo boat destroyer, 550T. 
(Sale List 1920). 

17 March, 1903. ItcHEN, torpedo boat de- 
stroyer. Sunk by submarine in North Sea 
on 6 July, 1917. 

25 Feb., 1903. Foyt, torpedo boat de- 
stroyer, 550T. Completed March, 1904. 
Sunk by mine in Dover Strait, 15 March, 
1917. 

1904. Dramonn, 
cruiser, 3000T. 

1904. Topaze, 12, twin screw steel cruiser, 
3000T. 

1904. Moy, torpedo boat destroyer, 550T. 
(Disposal List 1919). 

1904-5. Lirrey, torpedo boat destroyer, 
550T. (Disposal List 1919). Trials 1905. 

16 July, 1904. Parurinper, scout, 2940T. 
Completed July, 1905. Sunk by submarine 
in North Sea, 5 Sept., 1914. 

1905. Ouvsr, torpedo boat destroyer, 550T. 

1905. Parrot, scout, 2940T. 

1906. Livery, torpedo boat 
400T. (Disposal List 1919). 

1907. Cossack, torpedo 
885T. (Disposal List 1919). 

1907. Swirt, torpedo boat destroyer, 
2170T. (Prototype of the flotilla leader). 

15 Feb., 1910. Racoon, torpedo boat de- 
stroyer, 920T. Completed October, 1910. 
Wrecked on Irish Coast, 9 Jan., 1918. 

1910. Stour, torpedo boat destroyer, 
550T. before. 

1910 (Completing in). 
boat destroyer, 918T. 


12, twin screw _ steel 


destroyer, 


boat destroyer, 


Renarp, torpedo 


1910. Wotvertnr, torpedo boat destroyer, 
920T. 
1911. Apamant, submarine depot ship. 


935T. 
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1911. Atrcro, submarine depot ship, 


1911, Lapwinc, torpedo boat destroyer, 


745T. 
1911. Lizarp, torpedo boat destroyer, 
7457. 
1912. Froatinc Dock, lifting power, 
52000T 
14 Sept., 1912. Aupacrous, battleship. 


Sunk 27 Oct., 1914. 
1911-1912. Mertsourne, Royal Australian 
Navy, cruiser, 5400T. 


War Programme: Flotilla Leaders. 


SAUMAREZ VALHALLA North Sea 
GRENVILLE VALENTINE 15 Aug., 
SeYMOouR DovuGLas 1918. 
ABDIEL GABRIEL Mackay 
Hoste. Sunk ITHuRIEL PARKER 

in collision CAMPBELL Bruce 


in North Scorr, Sunk KemPenre.r 

Sea 21 Dec., by subma- Matcomm 

1916. rine in 

CAROLINE, cruiser, 3750T. 

Castor, cruiser, laid down 1914; completed 
1915, 3750T. 

CoNSTANCE, cruiser, laid down 1915; com- 
pleted 1916, 3750T. 

CALEDON, cruiser, 4120T. 

BIRKENHEAD, cruiser, 6500T. 

1915. CuHeEsTEeR, cruiser, 6500T. Built as 
Greek LamBros Katsonts. Sold 1921. 

1917/1919. Carro, cruiser, 4180T. 

28 June, 1919. Capetown, cruiser, 4190T. 
Laid down 1918; completed 1922. Finally 
completed at Pembroke Dockyard. 

1926. Ropney, battleship, 35000T. 

Joun A. RupPert-Jones. 


AN XVIII CENTURY MS. LIST OF 
XVII CENTURY TOKENS. 


T the beginning of this year (see cliv. 

passim) I was able to contribute particu- 
lars of about one hundred and fifty Seven- 
teenth Century Tokens—mostly London ones 
—which either had not been recorded in Wil- 
liamson’s edition of Boyne, or showed some 
variations from previous records. The read- 
ings which I gave were taken from the MS. 
list of an unidentified collector of tokens who 
had compiled it circa 1680. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. J. G. Milne 
I am able to supplement my previous contri- 
bution with some items taken from an 
eighteenth century MS. list of XVII cen- 
tury tokens which has just been acquired by 
the Ashmolean Museum. In this instance 
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the provenance of the list is not in doubt. 
The MS. is contained in a bound octavo 
volume, in which the owner had catalogued 
his collection of coins. This collector was 
Thomas Russell, D.D., Canon of Hereford 
Cathedral, circa 1780. 

His town pieces and tradesmen’s tokens 
comprised but a small part of his numismatic 
collection and did not exceed fifty or sixty 
specimens; with the following exceptions, 
these have all been recorded in Williamson. 
The tokens described below have not been pre- 
viously published, or they show some varia- 
tion from existing records. They are mostly 
West Country issues. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
High Wycombe. 


SAMVEL . BOVDREY Area: a king’s head 
crowned 
B. 
MADE . AT. WICKHAM . Area: Ss. I. 


Williamson explains that Wickham 
occurs in seven counties and he has 
thought it best ‘‘ to appropriate the 
whole to the largest town.” i.e. High 
Wycombe, Bucks. In the case of 
this token there is no doubt as to 
which town it was issued from, as a 
specimen has recently come to light. 
I am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. 
Edwin Hollis, curator of the Ayles- 
bury Museum, for information as to 
this and he tells me that he has 
traced two entries bearing the name 
of Samuel Boudery (Bodray or Bow- 
dery) in the Marriage Registers of 
High Wycombe, 1664 and 1665. 
Mr. Hollis also suggests that the 
above reading was probably incor- 
rectly taken from a worn specimen, 
as the reverse of the one he has seen 


reads :— 
B. 
IN GREAT WICKHAM 8. &. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hereford. 
ROGER . WATTS OF Area: a lion 
HEREFORD . CITTY . 1667 Area: HIS HALF 
PENNY. 


Williamson’s No. 33 records a simi- 
lar issue with the name ROBERT . 


WATTS. 
Ledbury. 

REIGNALL , RANDOLPH , Area: Arms 

IN. LEDBURY . 1665. Area: HIS . HALFE | 

PENNY. | 


Williamson’s No. 52 records a simi- 
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lar issue with the Christian name 
spelt REIGHNALD and the date 1668. 


Leominster. 
WILLIAM . BERROW . Area: Arms 
OF , LEOMINSTER . B. 
Area: W. E. 
THOMAS . WILDE . Area: a sheep’s head 
IN . LEOMINSTER . . 
Area: T. 8. 


Pembridge. 
THOMAS . BENGOVGH. Area: HIS HALF PENY 
IN . PEMBRIDGE . 1667 B 


Area: T. Pp. 
Williamson’s No. 65 records a simi- 
lar issue with date 1665. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
Weldon. 

JAMES , COX. MERCER. Area: Three Conies 
IN . WELDEN . 1659 . Area: blind. 
SOMERSET. 

Shepton Mallet. 


JOHN . BYRTT IN. Area: A merchant’s 
mark over 

He 

x x 

B. 
SHIPTON . MALLETT . 16 1. mM. 69 


Williamson’s No. 209 omits the let- 
tering on the merchant’s mark on 
the obverse and quotes an issue of 
1665. 
WALES. 
Hay (Co. Brecknock). 
WILLIAM . IONES . Area: Arms 


OF, THE , HAY. 1669. Area: HIS HALF PENY. 
WILTSHIRE. 
Salisbury. 
THOMAS . ALSTOR , OF . SARVM.. Area: Arms 


HIS HALFEPENY . 1667 Area: blind. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, 
U pton-on-Severn. 
BOVND . Area: Arms 
R. 


PHILIP . 


| OF . VPTON 1664 . PB. E 


Compare Williamson’s No. 118 where 
the date is given incompletely as 
166—. The compiler of the Wor- 
cestershire section for Williamson 
notes that the name of Upton occurs 
in several counties—it is therefore 
difficult to locate tokens bearing this 
name. In this instance, however, he 
is able to trace the Bound family’s 
connection with Upton-on-Severn. 
AmBrosE HEAt. 
Beaconsfield. 
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J COHN THELWALL AND THE 

PANORAMIC MISCELLANY.—As a 
result of thorough search, there is no other 
record of John Thelwall as being editor and 
owner of The Panoramic Miscellany except 
that which was quoted from John Timbs’s 
‘ Autobiography’ running serially in the 
Leisure Hour* in 1871, and published in 
“N. and Q.’+ in 1873. The few biblio- 
graphies of Thelwall never include this 
‘Miscellany,’ and it is not listed with Thel- 
wall’s publications in the British Museum 
catalogue. 

Timbs writes in ‘ My Autobiography’: 

“This year [apparently 1830]t Mr. Thel- 
wall, who resided at No. 1, Dorset Place, 
Pall Mall East, started the Panoramic Mis- 
cellany, a monthly magazine of original 
papers, reviews, etc., in which I assisted 
him.’’ But an unpublished letter of Thel- 
wall’s to the Rev. Mr, Hunter, Bath, in the 
British Museum, written from the same ad- 
dress as above, Feb. 1, 1826, gives the cor- 
rect date of this work, as he says :— 
_I take the liberty of enclosing to you the 
first number of my new periodical publication, 
in the hope that if the plan should meet with 
your approbation, I may be so happy as_ to 
have it recommended by you in the Very re- 
spectable circle of your connexion. 

Of the temper & principles with which I 
am likely to conduct a Miscellany of this de- 
scription some idea may be formed by those 
who have been in the habit of looking into the 
last Vol. of the old Monthly Magazine, of 
which I was editor . . . ete. 

Timbs declares that the Miscellany proved 
to be a failure, and it evidently was, for 
only the numbers from January to June 
inclusive are to be found. The series repre- 
sents a highly ambitious project, and the 
whole acts as medium for Thelwall’s liter- 
ary criticisms, a field in which biographers 
have scarcely recognized him. Many of his 
poems appear for the first time, and are not 
printed in any of his collected works. As 
soon as possible I expect to make a more 
complete estimate of this neglected side of 
Thelwall. 

Warren EF, Gress. 
MS. POEM ADDRESSED TO QUEEN 
ELIZABETH (see cliv. 282).—Under 
‘Readers’ Queries’ at the reference, I pub- 
lished a few lines of what purports to be an 
anonymous unpublished poem addressed to 





* p. 645. 

+ 4S. xi. 145. 

+ Contributor’s words. Timbs_ is not clear 
on his dates. From his preceding paragraph 
one could infer he meant 1832 as well as 1830. 
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(Jueen Elizabeth. In that note I gave all the 
facts that I had concerning the MS., and 
asked for information as to whether the poem 
had ever been published. As I have received 
no information since that time, I now pub. 
lish the poem as a whole without further 
comment. I follow the MS. in every detail, 
Primo Januarii 
Ao Dm; 1573— 
Elizabethae Reginae Angliae 
Virgo Britanna septro sublimis aveto: 
Spes et praesidium, sola relicta tuis. 
Dic rogo cur sola et caelebs, hic transigis 
aevum 
Et limen thalami, cur fugis ipsa tui. 
Quod cupiunt omnes, cur obstas omnibus una 
Qua tu mortales spernere lege potes! 
Fixa Deo et coelo tantum sublimia quaeris 
Et nihil ante pedes mens generosa vidit: 
Corpore quando vales, valet Anglia corpore 
toto: 

Namque tua constat, nostra salute salus. 
Sed quid humi vivis, violente obnoxia morti: 
Ex utero nasci pignora, quisque cupit 
Obsecro per Christum per Numina sancta 

caveto: 
Ne tua virginitas, strage cruentat humum. 
Cuncta incerta manent, isto dum _ vivitur 
orbe ¥ 
Anglia te solé hic periunte perit. 
Vive ergo ut semper vivas, in_ gente 
Britanna: ; ! 
Ex proprio vivens, sanguine pignus amat. 
Sic genere et fame decus immortale parabis: 
Anglia hic stabit, stemate firma tuo. 
Sed quid sola manes, timet omnis 
sagari: 
Ne vigilans hostis, multa furenter agat. 
Haud tuta et sola es, fies secura marito; 
Qui tibi qui Regno, commoda cuncta feret. 
Ergo virum thalamo sumas, potiatur amore 
Optimus atque Anglos sicut amore suma 
Fecundam pariens sobolem, facis ipsa beatos: 
Qui tibi, qui regno summa pericla timent. 
Dum loquimur morimur, momento extin- 
guitur aetas: ; ; 
Qui valet incertum est crastina ferre dies 
lam novus annus adest, nova sit tibi mentis 
idea : ; ; 
Ut nova sponsa, tuo sis bene cua viro— 
nis— 


mente 


Mss verses on Q. Elizabeth 

Most likely never publish’d— 

found in an antient edition of _ 

Plutarchs lives AF — 1800. 
THEODORE STENBERG. 





University of Texas. 


PARISH REGISTERS AND ACCURACY. 

—Transcriptions of Parish Registers are 
of no value unless they are carefully collated 
with the originals, a work which ought to be 
performed by some one accustomed to proof- 
reading as well as to the handwritings of old 
Registers. Some years ago I: had the oppor- 
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tunity of studying the Parish Registers of 
Eversley, Hampshire, and the idea came to 
me to compare the originals with Vol. iii. of 
Phillimore’s series of Hampshire Parish Re- 
gisters, printed in 1902. The result was sur- 
prising, and for the benefit of persons in- 
terested in Parish Register entries, either for 
pedigree or for legal purposes, I will note the 
differences in the Eversley marriages in the 
printed book compared with the originals. 
The early Register had been transcribed ac- 
cording to the Act of 1602/3, and without 
doubt, I should say, by some one who was a 
good clerk but who, when puzzled over a 
name, omitted it. This may be noted several 
times in the later part of the volume. 

But the inaccuracies are due to a want of 
proper comparison of the printed proofs with 
the original, and some of them are import- 
ant. Two marriages are omitted altogether : 
William Pretty and Katheryn Maye, 1568; 
and Robert Watts and Alice Turnor, 1604. 
Several names are rendered in an unrecog- 
nised form, thus: Ezitt for Hill, 1639; Al- 
fredus for Humphredus, 1619; Setlar for 
Sellon, 1630; Lovewye for Lovejoye, 1592; 
Claverton for Staverton, 1563; Pither for 
Rither, 1597; and elsewhere Payer is put 
for Payce or Payte, 1626; Trigg for Crigg; 
Annerley for Annesley, 1636; Gilbert for 
Gibbon, 1637. Merry should be Mercy; 
Backe should be Bathe, 1671; Coss should be 
Cox, 1673. I moted also, Sawer for Saucer, 
1676; Saher for Saser, 1695; Parram for 
Parrant, 1706; Eager for Caser, 1715; Lews 
for Tewse, 1716; Patkild for Patfield, 1727; 
Cauteret for Carteret. 

I have only noted the chief inaccuracies, 
but these shew that no proofs should be cor- 
rected from the transcribed MS., but should 
before publication be carefully compared, by 
some other than the transcriber, with the 
originals themselves. Any mistake in a 
word or letter may be of consequence. Often 
on applying for information to the clergy the 
reply has been received that they ‘‘ cannot 
read the old writing ’’; before it is too late, 
and the older books have perished, why 
should not a further effort be made to index 
these invaluable volumes—a simple matter 
as compared with transcription. The men’s 
names in the marriage Registers should be 
indexed separately, with the year of marri- 
age; then, the women’s names. For when 
searching for any entry, as a rule, the man’s 
name is known. This is not, of course, an 
ideal system, but it is quick and useful. Had 
it been adopted and continued parish by par- 
ish, a complete index of marriages would 





have been preserved. Printed Registers 
without indices are not useful for research 
work; what really is required is an Index 
Society for Parish Registers. 


GENEALOGIST. 
RRICK FAMILY.—The Rev. A. J. 
Arrick, D.D., Presbyterian Minister, 


Delta, Ohio, U.S.A., writes to me to say that 
this is the first time he has ever come across 
the name outside the United States. He 
says the home of his grandfather was burned 
down at one time, and all records burnt with 
it. John Arrick, his grandfather, was born 
in Louden, Virginia, in 17735, and 
died in White County, Indiana, Oct. 10, 
1865, at the age of ninety-two years. He had 
seven sons and four daughters. The Chris- 
tian names in my family and his in many 
instances are the same. One son was called 
Andrew; he has no knowledge that he was 
ever in England; he considers there is a dis- 
tant relationship between us. 

As to the origin of the name he knows noth- 
ing as far as his family is concerned. He 
thinks it originated in Holland. Not being 
sure whether it is English or Dutch, he knows 
nothing of his ancestors, but he would be glad 
to receive information if I learn anything 
on this side of the water. In his last letter 
he says that there is a Walter Arick, of 
Athens, Ohio (spelling the name with one 7), 
and mentions Jacob Arrick, who was born in 
Pennsylvania Dec. 28, 1816; came to Ohio 
with his parents; afterwards married and 
settled in Indiana, near the town of Roanoke. 
He had three brothers, David, John and 
James, and lived in Orrville till he died. I 
have written to the keeper of records at Lees- 
burg, Virginia, but got no reply. I have 
just received a letter from Norfolk, Virginia, 
suggesting that I might try the Virginia His- 
torical Society at Richmond, Virginia. I 
am much obliged to the subscriber of 
‘N. and Q.’ in U.S.A.; through Mr. Brnc- 
HAM ApAmMs, he helped me before with names 
and address. Some time ago Mr. Morrat ad- 
vised me to look up the Aldgate Register; I 
did so, and see that Peter Arricus came to Lon- 
don in 1618 with a number of foreign Pro- 
testants expelled from the Continent. I see 
further in it mention of Anna, wife of Peter 
Harache, also John Harache, and it is quite 
possible that James and Mary Arrick, who 
had a daughter baptized at Rotherhithe, Aug. 
22, 1736, and these Arricks now in U.S.A., 
may be of one family. Any information 
would be most welcome. 

ANDREW ARRICK. 
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RAHAM, THE SINGER: THACK- 
ERAY.—Among the ‘Early Miscel- 

lanies’ of Thackeray (The Oxford Edition, 
vol. i, pp. 16, 17) is a sonnet in parody of 
Wordsworth, in which occur these lines :— 

Behold him here. (A woodcut). 

Majestical as when first 

In music on a wondering world he burst. 

And charmed the ravished ears of sovereign 

Anne. 
To which a note adds :— 


Mr. Braham made his first appearance in 


England in the reign of Queen Anne 
W. Wordsworth). ; ; 
Another note says :— 
It is needless to speak of this eminent 


vocalist and improvisatore. He highly delights 
a numerous and respectable audience at the 
Cider-cellar ; and while on this subject, I cannot 
refrain trom mentioning the kindness of Mr. 
Evans, the worthy proprietor of that estab- 
lishment. N,.B.—A table d’héte every Friday. 
W. Worpswortn. 
The parody is good; but what of the dates ? 
How could (John) Braham, b. about 1774, d. 
1856 (according to the ‘D.N.B.’), have 
charmed Queen Anne, who died in 1714? 
S. 
ILTON.—Who was the father and what 
were the family connections of William 
Hilton, who was connected with the Bally- 
field collieries in 1820? His son Charles, 
born about 1808, came to America, estab- 
lished a business, and returned to Sheffield to 
marry Harriet Whitehead. It is possible 
that William Hilton was a brother of John 
Hilton, who was born in 1768 and who is said 
to have helped forge the guns used by Well- 
ington at Waterloo. Any information lead- 
ing to the identity of William or John Hil- 
ton and their family connections will be very 
welcome. 
GirBert H. Doane. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, U.S.A. 


ERWENTWATER FAMILY.—On 6 
Dec., 1709, Dr. Radcliffe, the celebrated 
physician to Queen Anne, wrote to Sir Wil- 


liam Swinburne to say that James, 3rd 
Earl of Derwentwater, had arrived safely 


from Holland. John Radcliffe was born in 
Wakefield 1650, son of William Radcliffe by 
Sarah, daughter of Mr. Louver. 

I am completing a biography of the Earl, 
and should be glad to know if there was any 
relationship between him and the Doctor. 
William and John Radcliffe do not appear 
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in the pedigrees in Vol. x. ‘ History of 
Northumberland’ or in Vol. ii. ‘ Chronicle 
of the English Augustinian Canonesses at 
Louvain.’ Dy. Radcliffe was a great bene- 
factor to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
FRANCIS SKEET. 
M TTO: EXPLANATION DESIRED.— 
The motto of a certain family is given 
in Burke as Spero ut fidelis. This seems im- 
possible Latin. Can anyone complete the 
sentence and give its source and exact mean- 
ing? 
' H. D. B. 
DMIRAL LORD RODNEY.—The follow- 
ing paragraph is quoted from David 
Hannay’s ‘ Rodney,’ English Men of Action, 
1891. To what does it refer? :—‘‘ Society 
then did not think it manifest nonsense to 
whisper that this naval officer | Rodney] was 
the father of one of the limited number of 
royal bastards who are of royal blood on the 
mother’s side.’’ 
P. D. M. 


| \ ONUMENTS IN PARISH CHURCHES. 


—What is the legal position when a 
memorial on the walls of a church becomes 
dilapidated and dangerous ? 

It is obviously the duty of the church- 
wardens to remove or repair it. Have they 
the power to remove, or are they obliged to 
expend the necessary amount of money to re- 
pair? 

In some instances representatives of the 
person commemorated are living, but in 
many cases none is known, and yet he or she 
may have been a considerable benefactor to 
the parish. 

Occasionally the monument is of artistic 
or historic interest, but often the reverse. 
Presumably a monument in the chancel 


would have to be dealt with by the rector. 
P. D. M. 


GEL: IDENTIFICATION DESIRED.— 
To whom would a seal belong having the 
letters ‘‘T. V. A.’’ beneath a crown with a 


spear-point erect issuing from it ? 
B. P. Mi 
\ OUNTING STONES IN LONDON.— 
How many of these relics of the horse- 
period remain? There are a few in Hyde 
Park; two near Carlton House Terrace; one 
outside the Athenzeum Club, placed there by 
desire of the Duke of Wellington; a similar 
one on the opposite side of the road. An in- 
teresting example has recently been removed 
from Brick Court, Temple. 
J. ARDAGH. 
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pew ARD JARMAN LANCE.—There are 
three works by this writer in the British 
Museum Catalogue. In the title page of his 
‘Food of Plants’ (1842) he claims to have 

published a large number of works besides 
being the ‘‘ originator of Humus and Carbon 
Manure.’ As “he is not in the ‘ D.N.B.’ any 
information regarding him will be accept- 
able. 

R. Hepcer WALLACE. 


AINTS AND CHEESE.—In _ Baring- 
Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints’ I find 


cheese referred to twice. 

(1) St. Goeznou (675), a native of Bri- 
tain, probably of Cornwall, who had a horror 
of women, once begging for his monastery 
asked a farmer’s wife for some cream cheese. 
She assured him she had none. ‘‘ You say 
truly,’’ said the saint, ‘‘ you had some, but 
if you look in your cupboard now you will 
find them turned to stone.’’ Baring-Gould 
writing in 1898 states, ‘‘ the petrified cream 
cheeses were long preserved in the Church of 
Lan-Goeznou. They were removed at the 
Revolution and remained in the Manor of 
Kergroas, and there they possibly are at the 
present day.’’ Can this be confirmed for the 
present day ? 

(2) St. Majolus (994). It is stated that 
Abbot Avmard ‘‘ fancied a bit of cheese ”’ 
and because he did not get it promptly, he 
put St. Majolus to penance. 

R. Hepeer Warrace. 


ISTORIOGRAPHER ROYAL.—In E. B. 
Chancellor’s ‘Literary Diversions’ 
(1925, p. 90), under the heading ‘A Great 
Letter Writer,’ it is stated that Howell, 
author of the famous ‘ Familiar Letters,’ 
“was appointed, in 1661, Historiographer 
Royal, the first on whom that distinction was 
conferred. ’’ 
Is this office still in existence ? 
B. McGovern. 
RIBBLES AND PRABBLES.’’—The 
genial and gossipy George W. FE. Rus- 
sell in his ‘ Half-Lengths’ uses these curi- 
ous words twice, first at p. 64 (‘ The Last of 
the Whigs’), and again at p. 202 (‘ Ox- 
ford’). Can anyone tell me their derivation 
and meaning ? 


J. B. McGovern. 


Hs not ‘prabble” a squabble? Mr. 
McGovern will find it in Fluellen’s talk. And 
“pribbles and prabbles comes from ‘ The 


Merry Wives of Windsor.’ J. i. “It were a 


good motion,’’ says Evans, “if we leave our 
pribbles and prabbles and desire a marriage 
hetween Master Abraham and Mistress Anne 


Page.’ 
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ORD CAHIER.—Information is wanted 
about Lord Cahier, living in 1759-1762. 


D. M. L. 


(REN VILLE, AMBASSADOR AT CON- 
STANTINOPLE.—Information is wan- 
ted about an ambassador of this name at 
Constantinople in or before 1762. What was 
his full name? Did he write an account of 
his experiences ? 
D. M. L. 


ARSEN.”’—Funk and Wagnall’s ‘ New 
Standard Dictionary of the English 
Language ’ (1914) gives as its first definition 
of ‘‘ Sarsen,’’ ‘‘ a local English word indicat- 
ing one of the early inhabitants of south- 
western English, especially a former work of 
the tin mines of Cornwall and Devon.’’ What 
evidence is there upon which to base this 

definition ? 

H. Askew. 


M®AS SUREMENT OF WIND.—The gales 
of the past week or two suggest this ques- 
tion. How early was any precision intro- 
duced into descriptions of storms—so that 
‘“gale,’’ ‘‘ half-a-gale,’’ ‘‘ hurricane,’’ ete. 
stood for roughly “ascertainttl degrees of vio- 
lence? The actual measurement of the speed 
of air-currents was begun, was it not? in the 
nineteenth century. I have read many de- 
scriptions of the famous storm of 1703, but 
not, I think, anything that could be called 
scientific and official. Was there any sort of 
meteorological observation of an official sort 
at that time? 
H. F. 


ORTIGUERRA AND hag 
‘ FOEDERA.’—At ante p. 290 s.v. ‘ Two 
Hundred Years Ago’ is mentioned, from the 
Flying Post, a scheme for publishing at 
Rome an abridgment of Rymer’s ‘ Foedera ’ 
relating to the Holy See. Was this carried 
out? Who was M. Fortiguerra, who was to 
make the abridgment ? 
PEREGRINUS. 


Av THOR: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT.- 
Who was “&. C.,”’ Professeur au College 
d’Alais, who edited Hombres-Firmas’s ‘ Lettres 
inédites dle Linné & Boissier de la Croix de 
Sauvages,’ 8vo., Alais, 1860. Was there an 8vo. 
edition published at Angers, 1861 (Pritzel- 
1872. p. 188)? 

J. ARDAGH. 
eee WANTED.—Who was the author 
fA oof ‘ Aut diabolus aut nihil’ by “X. L.,” 
published by Methuen in 1894. 

Epwarp Heron-Aten. 
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Replies. 


MARIANNE AND CECILIA DAVIES 


AND BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 
(clv. 245). 

PPRANKLIN is known with certainty to 

have had one illegitimate child, and one 
only—namely, William Franklin, who was 
born about 1730, was brought up for a time 
in his father’s family, was Governor of New 
Jersey, and died in 1813. But, as in simi- 
lar cases, other illegitimate children have 
been attributed to him. The assertion that 
the two above-mentioned sisters were his 
daughters can easily be disproved. Born in 
1706, Franklin removed to Philadelphia in 
1723, and, on his first trip to Europe, 
reached London, Dec. 24, 1724, where he re- 
mained until July, 1726, when he returned 
to America. He did not again leave 
America until 1757, reaching London, July 
26. The ‘D.N.B.’ gives 1744 as the date of 
birth of Marianne Davies and 1750 as that 
of Cecilia, though stating that other authori- 
ties place the lajger between 1740 and 1757. 
Even assuming that 1757 is the true date, it 
is obvious that two sisters born between 1740 
and the end of 1757 could not have been the 
daughters of a man who arrived in London 
on July 26, 1757, after an absence in 
America of just thirty-one years. Thus the 
quietus is given to the opinion held ‘‘by a 
majority of foreign writers on music,’’ and 
it is to be hoped that the statement will not 
again be repeated. 

So far as I am aware, there is no allusion 
in American books to Franklin’s alleged 
paternity of the two Davies sisters, nor, ap- 
parently, did Franklin himself ever mention 
either of them in his letters. But in 1893 it 
was asserted by an American, and has since 
been several times repeated by other Ameri- 
cans, that Franklin had an_ illegitimate 
daughter. This was Judith (sometimes 
wrongly called Mary) Osgood, who was mar- 
ried at St. James’s Church, Westminster, on 
Aug. 2, 1770, to John Foxcroft, who in 1761 
had been appointed Franklin’s colleague as 
deputy postmaster in North America. The 
evidence on which is based Franklin’s 
paternity of this lady is found in the corre- 
spondence between Foxcroft and Franklin. 
In a letter to Franklin, dated Feb. 2, 1772: 
Foxcroft said: ‘‘ your Daughter was safely 
brot to Bed the 20th ulto and presentd me 
wth a sweet little Girl.’’ And in letters to 
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Foxcroft, dated July 14, 1773, and Feb, 18, 
1774, Franklin referred to Mrs. Foxcroft as 
‘my daughter.’’ Hence a plausible case is 
made out. But two considerations will, I 
think, cause impartial persons to reach 4 
different conclusion, First, Miss Osgood’s 
marriage occurred in 1770, she being de- 
scribed (in the Gentleman’s Magazine, xi 
592) as of ‘* King’s-street, St. James’s”; 
and if she was born in England and was a 
daughter of Franklin, she could not haye 
been more than twelve years old. Is it pro. 
bable that an English or American girl would 
have been married at that age? In short, 
Franklin’s paternity must be rejected for the 
same reason that his paternity of the Davies 
sisters is rejected. Secondly, there are many 
passages in Franklin’s correspondence which 
throw a different light on Franklin’s expres- 
sion ‘‘my daughter.’’ For instance, on 
reaching London in 1757 he took up his resi- 
dence at the house of Mrs, Margaret Steven- 
son in Craven Street, and became an inti- 
mate friend of hers and her daughter Mary, 
later the wife of the noted Dr. William Hevw- 
son. As early as May 4, 1759, Franklin be- 
gan a letter to her ‘‘ My dear Child’’; and 
in a letter dated Aug. 11, 1762, beginning 
‘“My dear Polly,’’ he wrote: ‘‘ Adieu, my 
dearest Child. I will call you so. Why 
should I not call you so, since I love you 
with all the Tenderness, all the Fondness of a 
Wather?’? Yet no one has asserted that Miss 
Stevenson was Franklin’s daughter, and, as 
a matter of fact, she was about eighteen when 
Kyanklin first met her. Again, on Nov. 2, 
1778, Madame Brillon, between whose daugh- 
ter and his own grandson he wished to bring 
about a marriage, wrote to Franklin: “I 
see, Papa, that I must pretend to but one 
perfection—that of loving the most that is 
possible. May this quality make you love 
your daughter always!’ (‘‘ Your daugh- 
ter’’ was Madame Brillon herself). Once 
more, when the engagement of Mademoiselle 
de Passy to the Marquis de Tonnere was an- 
nounced, Franklin wrote to the bride’s 
mother, Madame de Boulainvilliers: ‘‘It 
gives me great Pleasure Madam my respected 
Neighbour to learn that our lovely Child 1s 
soon to be married with your Approbation.” 
Finally, Franklin again and again began 
his letters to his wife with the words “ My 
dear Child,’? and Mrs. Franklin sometimes 
began her letters to him with the same words. 
If those words are to be interpreted literally, 
then we can only reach the conclusion that 
Franklin married his own daughter and that 
his wife married her own son. 
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It is discouraging to find that some writers | 
on a man so saturated with humour and so 
filled with common sense as was Franklin | 
have allowed their sense of humour, even | 
their common sense, to fall into abeyance. 
Not so the late Albert H. Smyth, who| 
twenty-odd years ago edited the best edition | 
of Franklin’s ‘ Writings,’ for he remarked: | 
“The reference in this letter to Mrs. Fox- 
croft as ‘my daughter’ has caused some per- | 
sons to leap at the unwarranted conclusion | 
that she was the illegitimate child of Frank- | 
lin. If all the young women whom Frank- | 
lin called ‘daughter’ and who called him | 
‘father ’ were actually of his flesh and blood, 
he would have been attended by the largest 
family that ever dwelt under one roof-tree ”’ 
(vi, 102 note). 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
Boston, U.S.A. 
AMERICAN POLITICS (clv. 282).—The 
late Alexander Johnston published a 
good many years ago a useful single volume 
on this subject, but that volume is not to-day 
easily procurable. However, in 1905, James 
A. Woodburn edited a new edition in two 
volumes entitled ‘ American Political His- 
tory. 1763-1876,’ which was published by G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. During the present year 
there have been published by the Century 
Co., Frank R. Kent’s ‘The Democratic 
Party, a History,’ and William S. Myers’s 
‘The Republican Party, a History,’ each in 
a single volume. The information desired 
will doubtless be obtained from these books. 
ALBERT MatTTHEWs: 
Boston, U.S.A. 
MRS: BROWNING’S TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE ODYSSEY (clv. 259, 355).— 
She calls them, by the way, paraphrases. It 
is objected by ‘8S.’ that alate in her second 
version of Od. xx, 77, should not be inter- | 
preted ‘‘ of late, recently,’ as it is in 
“N.E.D.’ He believes ‘‘ winged’’ was 
meant. But (1) alate ‘‘ winged ’’ should be 
stressed a/late, not alate’; (2) Myrs. Browning 
seems to be rendering rodpa by alate, to which 
what time she went corresponds in her first 
version. 
Ge PO: 
Old Ashmolean, Oxford. 
E LANCASTER OF KENDAL: WIL- 
LTAM BRIWER OR BRUERE (ely. | 
309, 328, 347).—Those interested in the life | 
of the Great Devonian, William Briwer, in- | 
cluding the author of the above paper, might | 
with advantage be referred to the Trans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association for the! 
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| statesman had no third son John, as 
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advancement of Science, Literature and Art. 
In Vol. 1. for the year 1918, as President 
for the Torquay meeting, I took for the sub- 
ject of my address the founder of the Pre- 
monstratensian Abbey of Thorre; of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Dunkeswell, where the 
great Devonian spent his last days and was 
buried; and the Augustinian foundation of 
Motisfont Priory. The printed address oc- 
cupies 100 pp. in the Transactions and con- 
tains nearly all that can be culled from 
authentic history. 

Mr. Atrrep Ransford has placed too great 
reliance upon Mr. J. P. Yeatman, who, in 
his ‘ History of the House of Arundel,’ en- 
deavours to prove connection of Briwer with 
William Briwer, con- 
fidant of four of England’s Kings, Henry II., 
Richard I., John and Henry III., whom he 
saw crowned at Gloucester, was certainly not 
‘“derived from the family of Albini of Bel- 
voir Castle, Leicestershire,’ but from the 
Devonshire Domesday tenant, Ralf de 
Brueria; nor was he connected with either 
the Brito or Rainfred families. The great 
men- 
tioned (p. 328), but only one recognized 
legitimate son and heir, William Briwer the 
younger, buried in the place of honour before 
the altar of the Abbey Church of Thorre, in 
1233. 

We have too many good authoritative 
sources for the history of the Briwer family, 
including the ‘ Cartulary of Thorre Abbey,’ 
which I have completely transcribed and in- 
dexed ; the painstaking work by the late Rev. 
Oswald J. Reichel upon the Devonshire 
Domesday ; and such references as the manu- 
script ‘ Collectanea’ of Sir William Pole; the 
Black and Red Books of the Exchequer; the 
Close and Patent Rolls; the accurate work 
of Dr. Horace Round and the many original 
sources from which my story of William 


| Briwer was compiled, without following the 


suggestions of Mr. Yeatman. 

The connection of William Bruere with 
Glymton I have no account of; nor is the 
manor recorded among the possessions which 
passed to Alicia de Moyun, fourth of the 
five daughters of William Briwer the elder, 
on the death of their brother, William Briwer 
the younger. I shall be much obliged if Mr. 
RaNnsForp will quote the source of this state- 
ment. The husband of Alicia was Reginald 
de Mohun; her son was named Reginald; the 
William de Mohun, known to us in Devon- 
shire, was her grandson, lived at Ottery 
Mohun and died 1280. 

Hueu R. Warkin. 
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HE ENGLISH BEAUMONTS (clv. 281). 
—Sir William Pole, the Devonshire anti- 
quary (ob. 1635), left a large Collectanea of 
abstracts from deeds and documents, which 
has been transcribed, translated and indexed 
in manuscript for the Devon and Cornwall 
Record Society. The whole of the notes have 
been arranged chronologically, as far as pos- 
sible, and the names are indexed with the 
date, place and category under which they 
occur. Thus, under ‘ Bello Monte,’ there are 
several undated occurrences of the name 
which in some cases denote twelfth century 
representatives. The earliest of authentic 
date is a Matthew de Bello Monte, who occurs 


in 1274 at ‘Tyngwike.’ In 1283 a Roger 
Beamond was lord of ‘‘ Chilleton.’’ From 
the place-names at which they are found 
granting or attesting deeds one may form 


some opinion as to where a branch of the 
family was settled, and there are several re- 
ferences, at intervals of some time, to a place 
like Teign Bruer or Teign Graas (h.d. Teign 
Grace), near to Newton Abbot, which seems 
to suggest their residence in that neighbour- 
hood, not improbably at Highweek. Mr. 
Harcourt-Bata would find the courteous 
Hon. Sec. of the Devon and Cornwall Record 
Society, Mr. H. Tapley-Soper, ever ready to 
assist enquiry into the history of families in 
the two counties. 
Hucw R. Warkrn. 

Torquay. 


A HUMOROUS AND FAN- 

TASTIC REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
(cliv. 281).—I have this one volume, also 
some extracts from catalogues of second-hand 
books. Two of these say of it ‘‘ all pub- 
lished.’”’ Its date is February—December, 


1868. 


Chelston Hall, 
HE MASK: 


Ropert PIERPOINT. 


OBIESKI STUARTS (clv. 350).—In The 
Times, 14 July, 1925, appears :— 

There was a motion for grant of administra- 
tion to the estate of Marie Stuart, who died in 
France, August 23, 1873. . Her father was 
Charles Edward Stuart Count D’Albanie 
The deceased had a brother Charles Edward 
Stuart and two sisters Clementina Stuart, and 
Sobieska von Platt. Alfred von Platt was a son 
of the last named and only surviving member 
of the family. 

Tt is not, I think, generally known that in 
Colaton Raleigh Church, Devon, there is the 
following inscription on a monument: 
‘‘“Clementina Sobieski Allen, formerly of 
Essex, died 1820, aged 86.’’ It seems quite 
possible she was the wife of Admiral Allen 
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Allen, 
** Royal 


and mother of Lieutenant Thomas 
R.N., whose sons claimed to be 
Stuarts.”’ 

See Genealogical Magazine i, and ‘ The 
Last of the Royal Stuarts,’ by Herbert M, 
Vaughan. Methuen, 1906. 

FRANCIS SKEET, 

JIGHTEENTH CENTURY SCHOOL AT 

HOXTON (clv. £279, 318, 354).—The 
Hoxton student of 1773 at the first reference 
was John Hutton, 4th son of Thomas Hut 
ton, of Gainsborough. He was born in 1754, 
and matriculated at Lincoln ( ollege, Oxford, 
26 March, 1776; was ordained in 1780, and 
died at Gainsborough, 50 April, 1789. He 
married in 1780, Mary, only child of Francis 
Stones, heiress of Morton Hall, and had an 
only daughter, Frances Maria, wife of 
Charles Tennyson d’ Eyncourt. 

Some of his books prove that he was at 


Hoxton, and in 1775 he returned from the 
Continent, having been in Russia and else- 
where, wishing to work up his classics and 


enter the University. He was musical and 
played the flute, which he may have learned 
at Hoxton, and seems to have been a good 
linguist. 


G. S. G. 
THE “WINCHESTER QUART” (ely. 
350).—The Winchester Quart, like the 
Winchester Gallon, Bushel, and Pint, was 


part of the official weights and measures sys- 
tem in force before the introduction of the 
Imperial System in:1826. The standards 
were kept in Winchester Town Hall. The 
Winchester system is still the basis of the 
American official system of weights and mea- 
sures. See note under ‘ Bushel’ in the Cen- 
tury Dictionary, and ‘‘ Winchester pint ’’ in 
the same dictionary. A full historical note 
will also be found under ‘ Winchester’ (1a) 
in the ‘O.E.D.’ The word ‘‘ winchester” 
is now in use by druggists to designate a 
hottle holding a Winchester Quart or 80 ozs. 


Ae Jo 
Wigan. 
HE BAPTISM OF CHARLES DICKENS 
(clv. 345).—Mr, CourtrHopr Forman 


raises the questions whether the Rev. W. M. 
Bussell ever knew that he had baptized a 
genius. According to Joseph Foster's 
‘Alumni Oxonienses,’ later series (1715- 
1886). p. 202, William Marchant Bussell, 
son of Joseph Bussell, of Plymouth, Devon, 


gent., matriculated from St. Alban Hall on 
May 6, 1788, and took the degree of B.A. 

1792. There is no further luca 
From the above dates it will be seen that 
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at the time of Dickens’s baptism, March 4, 
1812, and would have been about 69 when the 
first numbers of ‘ Pickwick ’ 
1836. In default of any evidence that he 
ever held any clerical preferment, one is in- 
clined to suspect that he was no longer living 
when Dickens became famous. 
Epwarp Bensty. 


pasta AND NEWMAN  FAMI- 
' LIES (clv. 207, 316).—I find the follow- 
ing amongst my notes on the Newman 
Family :— 

Rev. John Newman, son of Thomas New- 
man, flour dealer of Sudbury, sizar at Caius, 
1755, aged 18; M.A. 1764; R. of Little Corn- 
ard, Suffolk; died 10 Aug., 1814, aged 77; 
buried St. Gregory’s, Sudbury; will P.C.C. 
490 Bridport; married Priscilla Gibbon, of 
Sudbury, who died 20 Nov., 1803, aged 47, 
and had issue :— 

(a) John Gibbon Newman, pensioner at 
Caius, 1800; died at Sudbury, 1 Feb., 1805, 
aged 22; 

‘(b) Rev. Laurence Gibbon Newman, pens. 
at Caius, 1806; M.A. 1815; married, in 1813, 
Caroline Toosey, of Euston Place; died at 
Croydon, 21 Feb., 1845, aged 56; 

(c) Mary Gibbon Newman ; 

(d) Katherine Gibbon Newman, died 1 
Aug., 1823, aged 25 (M.I. at Berkhamp- 
stead), having married William Walker, of 
Berkhampstead; will P.C.C. 549 Richards ; 
left issue three children. 

R. R. A. W. 


E MALADY OF THE STONE IN THE 

SEVENTEETH CENTURY (cliv. 369, 
428; clv. 66, 105, 159, 286, 373).—In 1739 a 
book with the following title was published in 
London, the author being Dr. David Hartley, 
mA. 


‘A View of the present evidence for and 
against Mrs. Stephen’s Medicines as a Sol- 
vent for the Stone, containing 155 Cases, with 
some Experiments and Observations.’ 

David Hartley was born at Illingworth in 
the early part of the eighteenth century, and 
was brought up by a Mrs. Brooksbank, who 
resided near Halifax. He was educated at 
Jesus College, Cambridge, where he was 
elected a Fellow. He began to practise 
physic at Newark (Notts); from there he 
went to Bury St. Edmunds and then to Lon- 
don. He finally removed to Bath, where he 
died 30 Sept., 1757, aged fifty-three. The 
ailment from which he died is reported to 
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Bussell was a fairly elderly curate, about 45, | 


appeared in| 
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have been the stone for which it is also said 
he had taken more than 200 pounds of soap. 

The book quoted above contains 204 octavo 
pages and is dedicated to the President and 
Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians. 
In his dedication the author informed that 
body that about a year before he had pub- 
lished some cases and experiments which seem 
to him sufficient evidences of a dissolving 
power in the urine of such persons as take 
Mrs. Stephen’s medicines, though he did not 
then enter into the discussion of that point, 
but left the facts to speak for themselves ; 
finding, however, that a quite contrary con- 
clusion had been drawn from those instances, 
and others of a like nature, as if the medi- 
cines did not dissolve, but generate stones; he 
therefore republishes the same cases and ex- 
periments, with all cases favourable or un- 
favourable, perfect or imperfect, which he 
had been able to procure, hoping that he had 
obviated all objections, and proved a dissolv- 
ing power in medicated urine. 

In the book are proposals for making Mrs. 
Stephen’s medicines public and a list is given 
of the contributions for that purpose extend- 
ing from 11 April, 1738, to 24 Feb., 1739, 
amounting to £1,387 13s. 

Dr. Hartley was the chief means of pro- 
curing for Mrs. Stephen a grant of £5,000 
from Parliament. 

James Parsons, M.D., Fellow of the Royal 
Society, published in 1742 an octavo volume 
containing ‘‘ Animadversions on  Lithon- 
triptic medicines particularly those of Mrs. 
Stephen, and an account of the dissections 
of some bodies of persons who died after the 
use of them.’’ (See ‘ Halifax Families and 
Worthies,’ by J. Horsfall Turner, 1883). 

Who was this Mrs. Stephen and what is 


, known of her and her medicine ? 


H. Askew. 
Spennymeor. 
ARRIER AT ST. PAUL’S CHURCH- 
YARD (clv. 352).—I have since been in- 
formed that the barrier was opened by the 
police during the St. George’s Day service 
(23 April, 1928) to relieve a great traffic-jam 
on Ludgate Hill. 
J. Arpacu. 
. A. HUGO, F.R.S. (clv. 298, 339, 357).— 
The genus of plants Hugonia was named 
by Linnaeus in honour of Dr. Augustus John 
Hugo, physician to his British Majesty at 
Hanover, the friend of Haller, and the com- 
panion of some of his botanical expeditions 
among the Alps. He graduated at Leyden 
in 1711, and published a thesis ‘ De variis 
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plantarum methodis,’ 4°, Lugduni Batavorum, 
1711, 
(Pritzel Thes. Lit. Bot. 


what it is about. 
J. ARDAGH. 


MHE BALLAD OF ‘ TOBY FILLPOTS.’ 
(clv. 350).—This was written by the Rev. 


Francis Fawkes, who died vicar of Orping- | 


ton, Kent, 1777. According to an amusing 
account by Richard Aldington in The Times 
Literary Supplement of March 3, 1923, it is 
an exceedingly clever adaptation from 
Geronimo Amalteo, the humanist physician, 
born at Oderzo, Treviso, 1507, died 1574. 
Mr. Aldington’s notes give quite a full re- 
sumé of Fawkes’s works. Some additions to 
these notes were published in the next No. 
of the Literary Supplement. 
these ‘ Original Poems and Translations,’ by 
Francis Fawkes, M.A. London, R. and T. 


Dodsley, 1761, the ballad occurs on pp. 127-8. | 


F. Witiram Cock. 
From the following ballad 


Fillpot, printed and 
Bowles, it appears that the jug was 
made from the clay of fat Toby and not from 
that of his wife. 
Dear Tom this brown Jug that now foams 
with mild ale, 


(In which I will drink to sweet Nan of the | 


Vale) 
Was once Toby Fillpot a thirsty old Soul 
As e’er drank a Bottle or fathom’d a Bowl. 
In boozing about ’twas his praise to excell, 
And among Jolly Topers he bore off the Bell. 


It chane’d as in Dog-days he sat at his ease, 
In his Flow’r woven Arbour as gay as you 


please, 

With a Friend and a Pipe, puffing Sorrow 
away, 

And with honest old Stingo was soaking his 
clay 

His breath Doors of Life on a sudden were 
shut 


And he died full as big as a Dorchester Butt. 


His Body when long in the ground it had lain 
And time into Clay had resolv’d it again 
A Potter found out in its Covert so snug 


And with part of fat Toby he form’d this | 


brown Jug 
Now sacred to Friendship, and Mirth 
mild Ale 


and 


So here’s to my lovely sweet Nan of the Vale. | 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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He died at Hanover, 17 Feb., 1753 | 
1872, p. 152). I) 
will inspect Sloane MS. 988, and see exactly | 


In my copy of | 


printed in| 
the bottom margin of a portrait of Toby | 
sold by Carington | 
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The Library. 


Gudrun. Done into English by Margaret 
Armour. (Dent and Sons. 8s. 6d. net.) 


ISS ARMOUR’S version of ‘ Gudrun’ 
ought to receive welcome from all lovers 

of poetry; it is easy and unaffected, and at 
the same time sufficiently distinct in style from 
ordinary prose writing to preserve the charm 
which time has gathered about medieval 
story, merely as medieval. Not that ‘ Gudrun’ 
is devoid of intrinsic charm. It is a_ late 
twelfth century rendering of ancient themes 
mingled somewhat together. The narrative of 
the childhood of wild Hagen, his adventures 
with the griffins, and his life with the three 
little lost princesses, is touched with a grim 
beauty that goes deeper than that of a mere 
| fairy tale, ard Gudrun, with her faithful 
Hildeburg beside her, washing clothes by the 
sea-shore in misery and _ humiliation, all 
because she holds faithfully to her betrothed 
lover and will not marry the King who: has 
captured her and borne her away to his own 
land, is no unworthy companion and 
contrast to that other princess who, joyfully 
in the midst of her maidens washing the 
clothes of her household in the river, saw the 
storm-beaten stranger rise up out of the water 
to clasp her knees. The characters in 
medieval romances show faint and _ stiff and 
imperfectly alive, if we put them beside the 
people in Homer; nevertheless, there are 
three or four in ‘ Gudrun’ that have force of 
life in them. Hagen is one; his daughter 
Hilda, and Gudrun herself, who is his grand- 
baleful vividness 





| daughter, are others; a : 
| animates Queen Gerlint, the ‘“ she-wolf,” 


Gudrun’s persecutor, and, above all, there is 
|old Wate of Sturmland, the hero in whom 
'elearly the author himself took his chief 
pleasure, with his immense skill and prowess, 
| his trustiness, and resourcefulness, and the 
| touches of the grimly comic about him. Lively, 
| peopled scenes, delightful to the imagination, 
are plentiful, such as those of the expedition 
to carry off the younger Hilda, and the fight 
| at the Wiilpensand, over which broods deeply 
the wild melancholy of the tragic Northern 
spirit. For the most part the poet gives his 
warriors the tone and temper of chivalry; 
| foe and friend alike receive burial at the 
hands of the victor on the Wiilpensand; -and 
ja knight’s right to woo fair women 3 
recognised by his bearing. But in the older 
men he lets the savage violence of heathen 
days break out: thus Ludwig, when Gudrun, 
on board his ship, refuses to wed his son, 
catches the girl by her hair and throws her 
| into the sea, whence the rejected lover has to 


rescue her, again seizing her by the hair; 
and Wate deals terribly with the Norman 


' ladies. These hints of ancient rudeness and 
the traces of old folk stories—for example, the 
adventure of the magnetic rocks of Givers, the 
griffins, and the bird which announced to 

' Gudrun the coming of the deliverers—are 
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not only interesting in themselves, but cleverly 
disposed and of happy effect in the poem. 
In tact, we are inclined to think that 
‘Gudrun’ as a work of poetic craftsmanship, 
if not exactly as poetry, deserves to be rated 
higher, and more widely read than it yet has 
been, and Miss Armour has done good service 
to literature in making it thus pleasantly 
accessible to the general English reader. We 
rather wish, in the interest of those to whom 





the whole context of the poem will present 
itself as unfamiliar, that a few foot-notes had | 
been supplied. 


The Poets and Music. By Edward W. Naylor. 
(Dent and Sons. 6s. net). 


| 
ANY of the poets, scrutinized by Dr. | 
Naylor, prove in different degrees, shallow 
and confused in their notions of music and | 
musical instruments. No one comes off | 
worse than do Coleridge and ‘Tennyson. | 
Coleridge’s bassoon in the ‘ Ancient Mariner,’ | 
and his dulcimer in ‘ Kubla Khan’ are both | 
things to shake one’s head over. He scores | 
once, however: in the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ he 
calls the flute “lonely,” and that is the pre- | 
cise right word revealing, for the nonce at 
any rate, true musicianly perception. Tenny- | 
son ig shown to have committed divers funny 
mistakes of which the best—or worst—is the 
“warbling” bugle in the ‘ Welcome to/| 
Alexandra.’ Rudyard Kipling is not altogether | 
sound: ‘‘ diapason,” “ bourdon ” and “ brass ” 
have proved pitfalls to him. The chapters 
on Browning, Milton and Shakespeare are the | 
most valuable and useful part of the book. | 
Milton’s exactness in the use of contemporary | 
musical ideas and terms is shown adding force | 
to some well-known lines; on Shakespeare, | 
besides elucidation of passages (and Shake- | 
speare’s treatment of music is matter for | 
astonished respect) we have correction of some 
mistakes made by Shakespearian scholars. | 
Again, Dr. Naylor, drawing from his stores | 
of knowledge of ancient music and ancient 
writers who are concerned with or touch on 
music, throws valuable side-lights on a sub- 
ject of perennial interest and importance— | 
the nature of the knowledge current among | 
the half-educated in Shakespeare’s day, corres- 
ponding with the current knowledge about some | 
ranches and applications of science in our | 
own. Music has certainly lost ground since | 
then. The chapter on Browning is an 
illuminating piece of work. It contains a/| 
translation into music of the last stanza of | 
“Abt Vogler... We were interested to 
observe that our author considers the stanza | 
unworthy of its place in the poem, and agree | 


with him. _In two epigrams at the head of | 
his book, Dr. Naylor deprecates any re- 
proaches for omissions. Such reproaches | 


would, indeed, be unreasonable, for he has | 
packed his chapters full of detail of all kinds, | 
from notes.on the old ideas of the “ music of | 
the spheres” to description of musical in- | 
struments—notably the virginal—and exact | 
definition of musical words and_ phrases all | 
brought in as the several subjects furnish 
occasion. Into a book on the scale. projected 


| conceived of 


one could not easily get any more, except by 
becoming unreadabie. ‘These chapters should 
serve Many a student of poetry as the first 
opener up to a new field of knowledge and 
enjoyment. 


The Real Presence or, The Localization in 
Cultus of the Divine Presence. By A. 
Bouquet (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 
net.) 


HE secondary title of this 
veals its intent and scope. 


study _ re- 
By localisa- 


| tion we are to understand the focussing of 


worship upon some concrete object which is 
as vehicle or intermediary or 
point of contact between divine and human. 
Practices involving this principle are found 
to have established themselves independently 
all over the world, witnessing to a virtually 
universal proclivity in human nature. Dr. 
Bouquet relates this to the phenomena of 
idolatry, and in pages which are admirably 
clear and not without a measure of charm 
shows probability that idolatry forms a deeper 
and nobler expression of man’s feeling after 
God than it is usually supposed to be. He 
draws illustration from primitive man, from 
the rites practised in ancient Mexico (very 
copiously) and from Hinduism. He brings 
nothing new; but his use of the material is 
suggestive, and has the stimulating quality 
of original thought. 

So far, so good: it is when we try to make 
out how we are invited to apply all this 
to Christianity and the Eucharist that we find 
some difficulty—a subtle difficulty, for it 
arises, we think, from the uncertain basis 
upon which the whole books rests. All these 
facts about worship have one logical significance 
if Christianity is what is claims to be, and 
another, if it is regarded as onl} one among a 
number of expressions of the native human 
religiosity, more praiseworthy perhaps, yet 
not more to be trusted as truth than the rest. 
Dr. Bouquet, in his exposition, seems to halt 
between the two standpoints and so finds him- 
self hampered, unable to make a_ straight- 


forward piece of work of his argument. 
Even etna for that, there should _per- 
haps have been some discussion of the 


place of authoritative teaching in the earliest 
Christian tradition, and of 1 Cor. xi., which 
implies that fhe tradition had already taken 
deep root. 


Changing London (Third Series). A Book of 
Sketches. By Hanslip Fletcher, with an 
Introduction and Notes by A. E. Richardson. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d. net). 


EADERS of the Sunday Times are well 
acquainted with these sketches, and doubt- 

less many among them will be glad to possess 
them in this attractive volume. They are of 
permanent value as records of streets and 
buildings which, as the title of the work in- 
dicates, are depicted in view of the menace of 
obliteration; and they are also interesting 
from a certain characteristic skill which Mr. 
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plucking out, the heart of the mystery in the 
several scenes, as well as from the frequent 
emotional quality in the work. — Professor 
Richardson’s notes are very acceptable. His 
introduction works the lyrical vein to excess, 
but makes one or two good points. 


We have received from the Oxford Press 
two new numbers of their series of the World’s 
Classics; Congreve’s The Mourning Bride, 
Poems and Miscellanies, and Sterne’s 
mental Journey. Both have delightful 


introductions, the former a brilliant essay by | 


Mr. Bonamy Dobree (but why does he sa 
‘Literally all we know of Congreve is... 
and then go on to relate a number 
particulars not included in that 
the latter by Mrs. Woolf, than whom no-one, 
perhaps, now writing, is so well able both to 
apprehend and to express the peculiar 
excellences of Sterne. Mr. H. Gordon Ward 
deserves the gratitude of the curious for 
writing and annotating an amusing Mock 
Catalogue in German, supposed to be of books 
found in an Irish castle and intended — as 
reference to the ‘‘ Franckfurter Messe”? shows 
—as caricature of catalogues of fairs. It is a 
seventeenth century product, one of the 
progeny of Rabelais’ catalogue of the 
*librairie de Sainct Victor.” 
the British Museum, and a reprint was made 
in 1666. Some of the titles, which number 
about 100, are very amusing. This booklet is 
published by Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
and Co. 


. 


BooKsELLeRs’ CATALOGUES. 


We have received a good Catalogue (No. 27) 
from Mr. Epcar H. Weis, of New York, 
scribing chiefly First Editions 
authors. It is always interesting to observe 
which authors at any given moment are most 


in favour with collectors; and then, which of | 


Calde- | 


their several books are most prized. 
cott’s picture-books command a pretty good 


price—here is a set of them as issued, in their | 


original paper covers, offered for $110. The edi- 
tion commonly called the first editio : 
in Wonderland’ is offered for $300; $275 is the 
price asked for Mr. Walter De la Mare’s ‘ Songs 
of Childhood ’ and for Mr. A. E. Housman’s ‘ A 
Shropshire Lad,’ $450. Of the many Conrads 
the little rare works, ‘My Return to Cracow’ 


($115) and ‘ Tradition’ ($110), are expected to | 


tempt most; of the Kiplings here, the chief, to 
go by price, ; 
($175) and ‘The Science of Rebellion’ ($127). 
Mr. Masefield’s ‘Salt Water Ballads’ is 
marked to fetch 
Ballads ’ 
two volumes. 
represented, and 
Forsyte Saga” ($50) is the 
valuable of the items. i 
Walpole’s books ‘ Fortitude’ at $20 and ‘ The 


the first edition of ‘The 
most pecuniaril 
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are ‘ The Phantom Rickshaw ” | 


$225, and Gilbert’s ‘The Bab | 
and ‘ More Bab Ballads’ $175 for the | 
Mr. Galsworthy is numerously | 


Out of ten of Mr. Hugh | 
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be most valued, it appears. We noted also three © 
Trollopes ‘Castle Richmond’ ($45); ‘ Lady 
Anna’ ($75), and, better than these, * The Last 
| Chronicle of Barset’ ($100). Others worth — 
mention, but picked out at random 


from a 


number not less deserving, are Mr. H. M. Tom. © 


linson’s*‘ The Sea and the Jungle’ ($150); Mr, 
| James Stephens’s ‘The Crock of Gold’ ($85); 7 
; Alice Meynell’s ‘ Other Poems’ of 1896 ($50); ~ 
|and Mr, A, A. Milne’s ‘When we were very 
| young’ ($35). 

The 96lst Caxton Head Catalogue, which we — 
| have just received from Messrs. JAMES TRE | 
GASKIs AND Son, describes something over 400 — 
| items. Under ‘ America’ we find an entirely 
| uncut copy of Benjamin Franklin’s edition of — 
Cicero’s ‘ De Senectute ’—‘ Cato Major: or his ~ 
discourse of old age,’ with notes, the trang. 
lation, the work of Judge James Logan (1744; 
£95). The complete series of seventeen wood- 
cuts by Blake, illustrating Thornton’s imita- 
tion of Virgil from the Barron collection is a 
tempting item at £15, and so, under Bindings, 
are ‘The Gentleman’s Calling’ in beadwork 
(1600), and ‘ L’Esguillon de L’Amour Divin? ~ 
from a Carmelite convent at Charenton, dated 
1644, in French olive morocco by Clovis Eve, 
priced respectively £60 and £85. There are 
some pleasant_ sixteenth century editions of 
classics: an English ‘ De Officiis,’ 1558—£12; 
a Pindar, sm. quarto, Rome, 1515—£10, and a 
| Heliodorus ‘ Historiae Aethiopicae Libri decem,’ 
Basle, 1534—£10 10s. Under ‘ English History” 
| are several good and not expensive items, 
Under English Literature we noticed a first 
| edition of Bacon’s ‘Henry VII’ (1622: £16 
10s.); a copy of Ellis’s ‘Specimens of Early 
| English Metrical Romances’ (1805: £2 10s.);. 
and that ‘ Historie of George Castriot Surnam 
Scanderbeg ’ with which Spenser is connected 
(1596: £20). Pine’s ‘Horace’ with the en- 
hancing error “ pot est”? and the printed list 
of antiquities is priced £45; and among several 
French books worth having there is a copy of 
the ‘ Mémoires ’ of Margaret of Navarre in the 
eighth edition, printed at Liége, 1713, for which 
| £14 is asked. A whole section is devoted to 
Kate Greenaway: nine of her almanacs, all in 
first editions, for £7 7s.; and an original draw- 
| ing called ‘ Primroses’ 1899, for £22 10s., are 
| the best. Two copies of Waterhous’s ‘ Dis- 
course and Defence of Arms’ are here (£7 10s. 
| and £8). Among books on London we noticed 
| Evelyn’s ‘Fumifugium,’ a first edition (1661: 
£8 5s.). There is an Italian MS. on 85 vellum 
leaves, XV century work, of Cicero’s ‘] 
| Officiis’ offered for £21; and also an illumin- 
ated leaf from a late XIV century French 
Livy (£85). Richard  Percivale’s Spanish 
Grammar (Bollifant: London) published in 
1599, in exceptionally good state, for £42 must 
not be omitted and we may further mention 
‘Las Obras de Boscan’ in the “ edicion 
romana ” (1547: £28); a first edition of Hernan 
| Nufiez de Guzman’s ‘Refranes, o Proverbios 
en Romance’ (Salamanca: 1555: £30). and ‘ Sir 
| Thomas Smithes Voiage and Entertainment in 
| Russia’ (London: 1605: £50). 





Prelude to Adventure’ at the same price are to 
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